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FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER 


PHILADELPHIA, SEVENTH MONTH 25, 1874. 


THIN GOODS. 


White Berege and Crape Maretz Shawls. 

' White and Light-colored Llama Shawls, 
Mode and Mixt Grenadine Shawls. 
Mode Barege Squares and Shawls. 
Plain and Figured French Lawns. 
Neat Plaid Grenadines, 37} cents. 
Black Hernani from 37} to $1 25. 
Black Tamartines, desirable, 50 cents. 
Book Muslins, in fine quality. 
Richardson’s Linens all numbers. 
Shirt Fronts, our make, from Richardson’s Linens. 
Men’s Gauz Vests, 50, 62, 75, 87 & $1.00. 
Women’s Gauz Vests, 56 cts. worth $1.00. 


JOHN H. STOKES, 
S. W. cor. 7th and Arch Sts. 


L. & BR. L. TYSON, 
No. 249 SOUTH ELEVENTH STREET. 

Staple Trimmings, Dress Linings, Hosiery, Gloves, & 
Zephyrs and fine Knit Goods for Infants. 
Book Muslin, Handkerchiefs, and Cap Materials. 
FRIENDS’ CAPS MADE TO ORDER. 


Jeux H. Rozenrs. Revsex M. Roserrs 


J.H. ROBERTS & BRO. 


PRODUCE 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


And Dealers in 
Foreign and Domestic Fruits, 


248 NORTH DELAWARE AVENUE, 


PHILADELPHIA, 
Consignments solicited. 
RE 
Y.F. ROBERTS, Alexandria, Va. 
THORNTON CONROW & CO., Philada. 


FOR SALE. 


My Farm of 105 acres in Loudon County, Va. 
one mile south of Purcellville, on the Washington 
and Obio Railroad. There is a good brick House, 
brick Barn, and other buildings ; good Apple, Peach, 
and Pear Orchards, a quantity of small fruits, ete. ; 
good springs and running water. 
Reference to— 

Richardson & Janney, Philadelphia. 

D. W. Taylor, Wilmington, Del. 

E. W. Taylor, e 66 

Wm. P. Taylor, - “ 


BERNARD TAYI DR, 


Lincoln P. O., 
Loudon Covr'r. Va. 


Shipping orders promptly filled. 


WM. PARRY, Cinnaminson, N, J. 


No. 22. 


RCTIC, formerly LA PIERRE HOUSE, 
Ocean Street, Cape May, New Jersey. 
Accommodation for 250 Guests. 

Is now a first-class modern style house, replete 
with modern conveniences, in great part newly 
and handsomely furnished, including best Bed 
Springs, Mattresses, Gas, &e. Roomy Piazzas open 
to the Sea Breeze. About one square from the beach 
and bath houses, and central to the different points 
of attractions upon the Island. Circulars, with cut of 
the house and full particulars, sent upon application. 

Coach at Depot and Steamboat Landing. 

Terms moderate. 


CHAS. S. CARPENTER, 
W. W. Green. Proprietor. 
R. L. Carpenrsr. ’ 
HELBURNE HOUSE, 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 

This new house, located within one hundred yards 
of the Ocean, and furnished in a superior manner 
with new furniture, will be opened for visitors about 
Sixth mo. 20th, 1874. For terms, etc., address 


EDWIN ROBERTS, Proprietor, 
Moorestown, N. J. 
Or ATLANTIC CITY, N.J. after Sixth mo. \st. 


NORM yY’s 


TASTELESS FRUIT PRESERVING POWDER 


Preserves all kinds of fruit and tomatoes without 
being air-tight, and has no equal in the world for 
putting up all kinds of Stewei Fruit, Fruit Butters 
and Preserves for wigter use,as well as for everyday 
use in summer, as a very small quantity will keep 
stewed fruit in summer for weeks; that would spoil 
over night. It is not new, but is now sold in every 
state of the Union, and been advertised in this paper 
for the last six years. Hundreds who commenced 
buying a single box, now buy by the dozen for family 
use. Air-tight fruit, with a little of this powder in, is of 
much finer flavor than without it, beside yon have a 
certainty your fruit will keep. It saves large quanti- 
ties of Sugar, as you can use just what you choose. 
One box preserves, 60 lbs. or 40 qts of dressed fruit. 
Price $4.00 per doz. by Express. 50 cents single-box 
by mail. Directions and full particulars by mail to 
any one who writes. 
ZANE, NORNY & CO., 


136 N. Second St., Philada 


BOUGHTON’S 


ADJUSTABLE 


MOSQUITO 


AND FLY SCREEN, 


From SO Cts.to $2.00 
Will fit any window, and keep out flies and bugs. 


Door Screens from $3.00 to $8.00, 
AGENTS WANTED. 


J. W. BOUGHTON, 114 S. Twelfth Stree 
Sen 1 Stamp for Circular. Wood Carpet Store B 


3mo. 7mo. Ist. 













































FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 
“Eateriaetvaesess tam | PLAIN COATS A SPECIALTY. 


A full assortment of goods suitable for Friends wear 
stantly on hand. Satisfactory fit. Terms Reasonable. 


GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 














TAILOR, 
Successor to Chas. C. Jackson. At the Old Stand 
Pat’d . 1873. No. 531 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 
This Spring has no superior either among high or RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
low priced competitors. It consists of two coupled CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS, 
spiral springs, surmounted by independent loops No. 1125 Suearr AuLEy, 


for the reception of the slats, rendering it more 


strong, steady and durable than single springs, can | (First Street above Race Strest,) 











be put into all kinds of bedsteads. Give size and PHILADELPHIA. 

kind of bedstead, inside of rails or sides, and we JOBBING ATTENDED TO. 

will send a set on trial. Can supply thousands of | $4ML. R. nioHaRDs, THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
‘references. ‘‘Jonzs Compounp Sprina” Manufac- “—— Wood &. No, 240 N. sth 
tory, 226 South Second Street, Philadelphia. Agents y 

can do well canvassing for this spring. ISAIAH PRICE, DENTIST, 

DR. GEO. ROBERTS, 1720 Green Street, Philadelphia, Penna, 
‘ enn ‘ ISAAC G. TYSON, 
ORMERLY ortH Sixte Street, 

has removed to 247 North Eighth Street, where he PHOTOCRAPH ER, 

would be pleased to see his friends and those in need 240 N. Eighth Street. 

of his services. , Photographing in all its branches, Special atten- 





ces laisse lakes aeainispaipnccsaleaisaaaasaameasascin, SN UU Gib GNU S en NEI 
FRIENDS’ CENTRAL TAILOR STORE. 
ISAAC H. MACDONALD, late Cutter and Fore- MARIA COOPER PARTENHEIMER, 


man for Cuas. C. Jackson, deceased, has removed PLAIN BONNET MAKER, 
to 104 N. 6th St. above Arch. Having had 25 years’ 
experience in getting up of Friends’. clothing, he 545 NORTH TENTH STREET, 
solicits a share of their patronage. PHILADELPHIA. 





GOOD BJs{NESS OPPORTUNITY, | THE REYNOLDS IRON ROOFING 00, 


aa Manufacturers of Iron Building Work, Zinc Orna- 

ments, Galvanized Iron Cornices, Balustrades, Win- 

WHEELER & WILSON dow Caps, Dormers, &c. These make low fire in- 
surance rates. Also the Reynolds Iron Roofi 

MANUFACTURING COMPANY tighter and more durable than tin or slate. Send 


for circulars. 407°-WALNUT Street, Philadelphia, 


are reorganizing their Agency Department, and can Westen. Gomes 
’ . 


offer better terms than ever before given to reliable 


905 Market Street, PHILADELPHIA, 


House Furnishing Goods, Cutlery, Walnut Brack- 
FAMILY, and NUMBER 6 ets, Lamps and Lamp Fixtures, Bird Cages, Plated, 


MANUFACTURING SEWING MAOHINE, | Britannia, Tin, Iron, Wood and Willow ware. 


CLOTHES WRINGERS REPAIRED. 


energetic men to sell their | GRAFT & JESSUP, 
NEW ROTARY MOTION, | (Successors to B. A. Wildman,) 


APPLY AT | EDWIN ORAPT. O. 0. SRO, 
914 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADA. | FURNITURE. 
Senne : 8) | Established twenty-five years by 


Wun HEACOOK, 
GENERAL FURNISHING UNDERTAKER, 


No. 907 Firpert Street, Para. 


8. B. REGESTER, 


Designer, Manufacturer and Dealer in fine Walnut 
and Cottage Furniture, Spring, Hair and Husk Mat- 








A General Assortment of Ready-made Coffins, and | tresses. 
every requisite for Funerals furnished. Using Reed’s | No. 526 Cattowsitt Street, Para. 
patent Preserver, obviating the necessity of packing | - : ee aa - _ ; 
bodies in ice. tf » a HOPKINS, 

OSEPH Ww. LIPPI NCOTT, - REMOVED TO NEW STORE, 227 N. TENTH ST. 

REAL ESTATE AGENT & CONVEYANCER, Manufacturer and dealer in-fine 


WALNUT FURNITURE, MATTRASSES, &c., &e., 


ee, ee would respectfully invite the attention of Friends te 
RENTS, GROUND RENTS, INTEREST, DIVI- | a new and well selected stock. 


DENDS, ETC., COLLECTED. ; PRICES LOW. 
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APPAR LALLA PRA 





QITED AND PUBLISHED BY AN ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS. 


(ENUNICATIONS WOST BE ADDRESSED AND PAYWENTS MADE TO 
JOHN COMLY, AGENT, 


At Publication Office, No. 144 North Seventh Street. 
OFFICE OPEN trom 9 A. M. to 4 P. M, 





TERMS:—TO BE PAID IN ADVANCE. 


The Paper is issued every week. 

The Tarety-Frast Volume commenced on the 2&th of 
fecond month, 1874, at Two Dollars and Fifty Cents to sub- 
gribers receiving it through the mail. To those receiving it 
through our carriers, Tourer Dotiars. 

SINGLE NOs. 6 CENTS. 

It ie desirable that all subscriptions should commence at 
fu beginning of the volume, 

REMITTANCES by mail should be in cneoxgs, pRarts, or 
P.O, wovey onpens; the Latter preferred. Money sent. by mail 
will be at the risk of the person so sending. 

AGENTS :—T. Burling Hull, Baltimore, Md. 
Joseph 8. Cohu, New York. 
Benj. Stratton, Richmond, Ind 
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Memorial of Cornwall Monthly Meeting con- 
cerning our beloved friend Kary Hazarp, 
deceased. 


She was the daughter of Peter and Katy 
Freer, avd was born in Poughkeepsie, 
Dutchess County, New York, Sixth month, 
10th, 1791. Her parents were not members 
of the Society of Friends. When she was 
about four years of age, they removed and 
wttled at Neversink, Sullivan County, N. Y. 
The country then being new and sparsely 
settled, her opportunitie- for obtaining schvol 
learning were very limited, yet she was 
mabled to learn to read and write, and was 
throughout her after life a frequent reader of 
the Scriptures, which were very highly prized 
by her. Of her childhood we have but little 
knowledge, but find the following, written by 
herself. “The Lord was pleased, in the light 


) f His love and mercy, often to visit me when 


achild, and I feared Him very much. Hav- 





would often exclaim ‘Oh Lord, if I perish, it 
must be at the gate of thy merey.’”’ 


She was married in 1807 to Daniel Ballou, 
and soon after became convinced of the truth 
of Friends’ principles, and became a member of 
our Society. In this she had many trials to 
endure from the opposition of relatives, sev- 
eral of whom afterward bocame Friends. 
Her husband never became a member, but 
was a kind husband, and enjoyed the company 
of Friends. Having no children, they 
adopted and brought up several motherleas 
ones, who bear testimony to her Christian 
character. 

The nearest Meeting was held at Green- 
field, a distance of three and a half miles 
from her home, which she often accomplished 
on foot, seldom missing a Meeting, unless pre- 
vented by sickness. 

Piains Monthly Meeting (to which she be- 
longed,) was held at different places twenty 


ing no one to encourage me, [ went in the | and twenty five miles from her home. She 
way of sin and vanity, but here the precious ; rode many miles, frequently on horseback, to 
love of the ‘Son and sent of the Father’! attend them and appointed Meetings. To 
arose in my clouded heart, and I knew it not. ; attend Cornwall Quarterly Meeting (to which 


Isaw my dark state and bewildered condition. 
I feared in the day, and at night I lay down 
in sorrow and shame. Confusion covered me, 
and here was a travail in the wilderness. My 
poor soul did hunger and thirst after God, 
ea, the living God. Strong cries arose to 
lim for deliverance from this wounded con- 
dition, where darkness was to be felt, and I 


Plains Monthly Meeting was then attached), 
she had to travel about forty miles. She was 
very industrious and cheerful, even on her 
long journeys to and from Meetings, emp!oy- 
ing her time in knitting, and in calliag on, 
and sympathizing with, and assisting the 
poor and needy, and often expressed the en- 
joyment of good Meetings on the road. 
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The following incident of one of her jour- 
neys is related by herself. ‘I had been 
visiting a sister-in-law, who was sick, and on 
my way home, the horse fell, dislocating my 
shoulder, and breaking a bone. It was 
nearly dark, and I was two miles from home, 
most of the way being through the woods. 
No aid from man was near, and it seemed 
that I must lie in the woods all night. I 
cried to the Lord for mercy, which he gra- 
ciously granted, and outward fears fled. I 
said aloud, ‘It is right; Thy will be done.’ 
May I never forget His goodness toward me, 
a poor worm. I rose and walked home, 
‘reaching there some time after dark.” She 
recovered, after much suffering, which she 
bore with great fortitude. 

We have no account of her first appear- 
ance in the Ministry, but believe it was 
shortly after she became a member. In 1839, 
she accompanied her husband on a visit to his 
friends in Nova Scotia. She obtained a 
Minute of Unity from her Monthly Meeting, 
under which she appointed some Meetings. 

Her ministry was often searching and pow- 
erful. She was unlearned in the literature 
and polish of the world, and her preaching 


Feeling the end drawing near, she went to 
Greenfield to be with her relatives. 

The following account of her last moments 
and death is given by her niece. 

“She came to stay with us in Eleventh 
month, 1867, and although unable to rise 
from her chair without help much of the time, 
she attended Meetings (a mile distant) quite 
often, and until within four weeks of her 
death. As her life drew near its close, it 
seemed to be her greatest and increasing de 
sire to do the will of her Heavenly Father, 
and for a few days before her death she was 
so filled with the love of God that she could 
scarcely find words to express it. 

“ Her consciousness remained to the end, 
and with almost the last breath she exclaimed: 
‘Praise His holy name for his goodness and 
mercy ; glory to his name,’ and expired with. 
out a struggle the 17th of First month, 1868.” 

Feeling that the life of this,our dear deceased 
Friend, has been remarkable as an evidence 
of what a faithful adherence to the Monitor 
within, or the “Good Master,”’ as she fre 
quently expressed it, had done for her in rais- 
ing her, with such surroundings, to become so 
useful a member of Society, and for about fifty 


was not in the enticing words of man’s wis- | years a Minister amongst us; we have felt 
- dom, but in the demonstration of the spirit| that a recital of it might encourage and 


and of power, 

The baptizing power of truth, which often 
accompanied the words, gave evidence of the 
right authority of the offerings. Atsuch times 
it might be truly said of her, that she spoke 
as one having authority, and not as the scribes. 

In 1843, she met with a severe trial in the 
death of her husband, but was enabled to 
submit to the will of her Heavenly Father 
with Christian resignation. 

In the spring of 1845 she moved to Pough- 
keepsie, and much of her time was passed in 
travelling aud attending Meetings. She wasa 
sympathizer with the afflicted wherever found, 
and felt deeply for theenslaved African race. 

She was married to Josiah Hazard in Tenth 
month, 1845 and settled within the limits of 
Cornwall Monthly Meeting, where she passed 
the greater part of her remaining years, en- 
dearing herself by many acts of charity and 
unremitting attention to the needy and af- 
flicted, often laboring with her own hands to 
procure for them some comfort, of which they 
stood in need. 

Although suffering for years from a cancer 
(of which she died), she was regular in the at- 
tendance of Meetings. In Tenth month, 1867, 
although very feeble in health and suffering 
from her disease, she made a visit to Pough- 
keepsie. This duty had burdened her mind 
for some time, and strength was given her to 
perform it to her own peace and the satisfac. 
tion of her Friends. 


strengthen others to a faithful attention to 
the light within, which evidently to all who 
knew her, had so much increased her useful- 
ness and happiness in this life, and we have 
no doubt secured to her a blessed immortality, 


We to whom the rich inheritance of intel- 
lectual- humanity is so familiar as to have lost 
much of its freshness, are liable to underrate 
the value of thoughts and discoveries which 
to us have for years seemed commonplace, 
It is with our intellectual as with our mater. 
ial wealth; we do not realize how precious 
some fragments of it might be to our pooret 
neighbors. The old clothes that we wear no 
longer may give comfort and confidence to s 
man in naked destitution; the truths which 
are so familiar to us that we never think 
about them, may raise the utterly ignorant to 


a sense of their human brotherhood.—Ham 


erton’s Intellectual Life. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 

FIRST-DAY SCHOOLS AND SCHOOL UNIONS. 

There being now so many advocates of 
First-day Schools, the present seems to bes 
suitable time to say a word on behalf of the 
First day School Unions. The object of these 
Unions being misunderstood by many, itis 
to be expected that such persons are either 
opposed or give them but a slender support 
It seems to the writer that any one who advo- 
cates a First-day School in his own locality, 
would desire their establishment at other 









FRIENDS’ 
to places, on the ground that what is good j assist each other in various 
for him, would be good and desirable for| the object of the Union be ¢ 
nts others. 

Many meetings of Friends are weak, and it 
nth becomes the duty of the stronger to help such. 
rise So, some of our schools are strong in num: 
me, bers and influence, and can well afford sym- 
uite pathy and personal labor to the weaker ones. 
her The object, then, of the Quarterly Meeting 
it Unions is the same as that of the Quarterly 
de: Meetings of the Society of Friends. Many of 
her, the teachers in the First-day Schools are 
Was necessarily confined on First days to their 
ould own; and, however much they desire to at- 

tend other schools, are unable to do so with- 
end, out leaving their classes. Many teachers 
ned : have not failed to attend their own meetings 
and aud schools during the year, therefore the 
nith- opportunity which these Unions afford of 
568.” mingling with the teachers, officers and pupils 
ated § ‘of other schools is a good one, and one that 
lence should not be lost. 
nitor 


The writer feels a deep interest in the ex- 
tension and increased usefulness of the Society 


rals- of Friends. It is, therefore, with the liveliest 
me 80 satisfaction that we hear of the great increase 
fifty in the attendance of our meetings where 
2 felt § these schools are established, especially in 
and {| those where the meeting and school are close- 
on to § ly identified. Of late years, many Friends’ 
| who § schools have been given up, and the public 
iseful- $ schools have taken their places, hence moral 
have # and religious culture as the basis of all in- 
tality struction, is less attended to than it should be. 


How much could be said of this fatal neglect 


—a neglect that is now felt by many? ‘The 
velost | First day School is the especial aflvocate of 
lerraté F this kind of culture—the growth of the moral 
which | and religious sentiment. 

5 
place, 


It is believed that the statistics that will be 


mater , : ; ; 

recioug | furnished at the approaching meeting of the 
pooret Western First-day School Union, to be held 
ear a6 ae 2 London Grove, Chester Co., Pa., the last 
ce tos | Seventh-day of chis month, will be of an in- 
which | -‘eresting character. 

. think It is not intended that the time of the meet- 
rant to} ingshall be occupied in hearing declamations, 
—Han- 4 or that there shall be any attempt to show 


what the pupils can do in that way, or that 
there shall be any feasting other than such 
provisions as Friends may bring in baskets, 


TONS} &. It has been suggested that there should 
cates of be, after the regular business of the mceting 
to bes} has been disposed of, some class exercises and 
f of the} general exercise to be participated in by the 
of the T teachers, the more advanced pupils, or any 
Lys a that wish to take part. + 

oon It is believed that the various methods of 
ho ada instruction that have been adopted in the dif- 
locality, ferent schools can be best shown in this way. 
at other Certainly we can learn of each other and 
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friend Jonathan Farnum, at 
consumption. 
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ist each other in various ways, and thus the object of the 
on be carried out sucesfully. 


EXTRACT FROM JOB SCOTT'S JOURNAL CONC 
On the 13th of Fifth month, 1776, I made a visit to my dear 


I sat up with him during the night, and in the morn- 
ing, we had some serious conversation together in the course of 
which, after mentioning that he had given up all expectation of 
recovery, and felt resigned in mind, and willing to leave all,... 




























































fully. - 


EXTRACT FROM JOB §CO 
CERNING JONATH 


On the 13th of Fifth m 
a visit to my dear friend 
at Uxbridge, who was ve 
sumption. I sat up 
night, and in the mornil 
ous conversation togethe 
which, after mentioning 
up all expectation of reco mod felt re- 
signed in mind, and willing Pave all, even 
his dear children, he said considerable about 
the taxes, and something about the paper 
money ; that he had been much exercised upon 
these subjects, and it appeared clear to him 
that Friends ought to have nothing to do with 
either. It also appeared to him, he said, that 
such as took the money, helped the people to 
use the sword. ‘‘And, ch!” said he “that 
Friends may keep their hands clean, and not 
defile them with blood.” I suppose his mean- 
ing was, that the money being made expressly 
for the support of war, to give it currency 
was at least remotely helping forward and 
promoting war, and in that sense assisting 
people to use the sword. After this he said 
considerable by way of lamentation over the 
low and degenerated state of many in our 
society, saying: ‘This have I seen, to my 
rorrow, that a worldly spirit has crept and is 
creeping into our society, and prevailing over 
many; and some who have been somewhat 
shining are become very dim, and are rather 
stumbling-blocks in the way of others. [ 
would not judge hard of my friends; I believe 
there is a little remnant that are honest; but 
far the greater part appear to me to run with 
the tide, and, instead of being alarmed at 
these alarming and distressing times, seem to 
have sunk deeper into the spirit of the world, 
and are engaged to scrape together, and think 
they can heap up, and build barns, and so on; 
and I don’t know that anything will alarm 
them till it is too late.” After a time of 
silence, he began again, saying, “Iam glad 
to see my friends. 1 respect them; and some 
who seem engaged are very near to me; they 
feel near to me. But such as seem to come, 
out of curiosity, don’t feel so near.” He then, 
in a very loving and affecting manner, re- 
sumed the mournful subject of worldly-mind- 
edness, wishing that those who were deeply 
entangled in it might come down, and feel 
after their real state; saying also that he had 
felt his mind engaged to sound an alarm to 
almost every friend that had been to visit 
him. . 

Some time after he said: “Such as have 
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Uxbridge, who was very far gone in 
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les in their minds ought not to 
ed, but otherwise. But how can 
in the spirit of the world Nudge 
8? They must be redeemed 
be judges. They must come 
nd reasonings of the world ; 

ing upon policy that is the 

to feel what the Lord re- 

s no way of safety, wren 
ples, but in attending to 

on and reason ourselves 
plieve I had, when the first 

i to me, a sufficient check, 
had it beemgended to, to have prevented 
my touching Tt I believe so. We must have 
a care of that spirit which says, We cannot 
live without taking it. David said he had 
never seen the righteous forsaken, nor his 
seel begging bread; and I believe God never 
will forsake the faithful, nor will their seed 
beg bread. This spirit of the world—oh! 
that Friends may be redeemed out of it.” 

And further, speaking of the danger and 
delusiveness of the temptations by which 
Friends are drawn away into worldly mind- 
edness, he lamented that it overcame them 
without their being fully sensible of it, add- 
ing: “It is the most secret, awful and ensnar- 
iog temptation that ever I was tried with.” 
He seemed much concerned that he himself 
had not kept more fully clear of it, but hoped 
his Great Master, when he had suffered 
enough, would pass by and forgive his faults 
in this respect. “Oh!” said he, “1 think I 
could say a great deal to some Friends if they 
were here. 
sift His Church. I don’t doubt it,—I don’t 
doubt it; and I hope the sincere mourners, 
here and there, will not be discouraged. Their 
spirits are near to me; but I want the others 
to be alarmed, and get down, and search out 
the spirit of the world.” 

This discourse was attended with great sen- 

sibility, tenderness and solemnity. My mind 
was much affected, under a sense of the per- 
tinency of it to the real state of things among 
us, and living desires arose powerfully wi hin 
me that we might indeed be rightly alarmed, 
and also truly redeemed from the world. But 
while, with him, I mourned over the desola- 
tions of sin, I was made greatly to rejoice at 
the lovely and heavenly frame of dear Jona- 
than’s mind. Indeed, I sensibly felt him in 
-the fellowship and covenant of Divine life ; 
and therein, taking leave of him, [ returned 
home, rejoicing that I had thus been favored 
with such a sweetly encouraging opportunity, 
as it was truly to me, to press forward through 
all the crowds of opposition, and to hold fast 
the testimony of Truth, without wavering, 
steadfastly to the end.—Journal of Job Scott, 
np. 62-64. 
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THESE LITTLE ONES. 

Jesus was the first great teacher of mn 
who showed a genuine sympathy for child. 
hood—perhaps the only teacher of antiq. 
uity who cared for childhood as such, 
Plato treats of children and their games, 
but he treats them from the stand-point of 
a publicist. They are elements not to be 
left out in constructing society. Children, 
in Plato’s eyes, are not to be neglected, 
because children will inevitably come to be 
men and women. But Jesus was the first 
who loved childhood for the sake of child. 
hood. In the earlier stages of civilization it 
is the main endeavor of men to get away 
from childhood. It represents immaturity of 
body and mind, ignorance and folly. The 
ancients esteemed. it their first duty to put 
away childish things. It was Jesus who, 
seeking to bring a new and higher develop. 
ment of character, perceived that there was 
highest manhood; that a man must, indeed, 
set back again toward the innocence and sim- 
plicity of childhood if he would be truly a 
man. Until Jesus Christ the world had no 
place for childhood in its thoughts When 
He said, “Of such is the kingdom of heaven,” 
it was a revelation. 

It has not been long since childhood was 
an unknown land to the modern world. Un- 
til the nineteenth century, children had litte 
place in art or literature. Cherubs there 
were in the Middle Ages, all heads and wings, 
but ficsh-and blood children were unknown, 
Shakespeare created everything but children, 
wad Milton probably thought babies only fit 
to be hathdled by nursery-maids. English 
literature did not make any very cordial ae 
quaintance with children untii its latest 
stage. There were a few children’s books in 
the last century, some of them excellent, as 
Sanford and. Merton, and a few others. 
But children were clearly little accounted of 
in booksellers’ calculations until within the 
range of our own time. In literature and in 
art this is the era of childhood. Poetry and 
genre painting are half-engrossed with the 
doings of children; fairy-lore and mud-pies 
are not things to be despised now a-days. 
The world is flooded with stories for boys and 
tales for girls. No chromos are so much 
sought for as those which represent children 
and their occupations. a . 

But there are yet very great improvements 
to be made in the Church’s treatment of 
childhood. The Sunday-school is good as far 
as it goes, but it is too narrow. Its chief 
work should not be ‘to teach the dry facts of 
Scripture history and the hard formulas of 
the catechism. ‘Nor is even the excitation of 
good purposes and devout emotions sufficient 
to satisfy the ideal of what the Sunday-school 
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“Typed copy of material appearing under "ink spot". 

tender scruples in their minds ought not to be discouraged, but 
otherwise. But how can those who are in the spirit of the world 
judge of these things? They must be redeemed before thev can be 
judges. They must come out of the spirit and reasonings of the 
world; for it is not reasoning upon policy that is the thing, 

but waiting to feel what the Lord requires; and there is no way 
of safety, when we have tender scruples, but in attending to them, 
and not reason and reason ourselves into the dark. I believe I 
had, when the first bill was presented to me, a sufficient check, 
had it been attended to, to have prevented my touching it. I..e.. 
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should do for childhood. 


Religion is not a 
thing by itself. 


It has to do with the whole 





















































d- life; and the religion of the Sunday-school 
q: should concern itself with all the duties of a 
hb. child’s life. Honesty between the child and 
8, his playmate; honesty between pupil and 
of teacher; kindness in the home; s:1If-control 
be under provocation, are all duties that should 
n, be taught by Sunday-school teachers. ‘To do 
d, this the teacher must have a quick ard lively 
be § sympathy with the pupils, and a social as well 
rst as a Sunday-school acquaintance with them. 
\d- Let us not be impatient with what has 
it been ‘done; but, above all, let us not for a 
ay moment dream that we have attained to any 
of § completeness. It will some dvy come to pass 
he that the Church will take a wider interest in 
mit § the welfare of childhood. It will buy not 
ho, § religious books alone, but a.good secular li 
op § brary. It will crowd out vicious and over- 
vas exciting literature by supplying the best books 
ed, and papers. Every local church will one 
im- § day keep open reading-parlors, where young 
y&@ § men who have not pleasant homes, or to whom 
no § the confinement of home grows irksome, may 
den gather for reading and conversation. The 
0,” time is coming when not in childhood alone, 
but in the dangerous formative period of 
was routh, the Church will reach out a band to 
Un- help its Sunday-scholars. And the ideal 
ttle | Church is one that cares for childhood and 
ere | youth not only on Sunday and in the matter 
ngs, fof its religiousness, but in every relation, 
wa. | duty and interest of life. 
ren, One of the highest results of the Church’s 
fit J eare for childhood is the effect upon adult 
lish } piety. The time has been when*men were 
ac | not instructed to enter the kingdom of heaven 
test J asa little child, but as a learned theologian. 
sin | A neophyte was bewildered with profound 
t,@8 | explanations of the difference between a his- 
1ers. § torical faith and a saving faith; with an ele- 
dof } phantine exegesis of hard texts relating to the 
the } mysteries of godliness. But the necessities 
din § of childhood, its simplicity and directness to 
and } action, have had their influence upon our 
the }| methods. The hard stones of abstruse defi- 
-ples f nition have been taken out of the road that 
lays | little feet may not stumble. Little children 
sand J have shown us how easy it is to enter that 
auch } gate which, if it is narrow, stands ever open 
dren J to him who will enter in. This labor with 
» J children has tended to change the manner of 
ents | preaching; the minister has gotten off his 
it of | stilts, and we have all been brought nearer to 
s far | Christ through childhood.— Christian Union. 
chief sencilla 
As _ Tue human heart is like a millstone in a 
” of mill, when you put wheat under it it turns 
on O' } and grinds and bruises the wheat to flour. If 
oa you put no wheat it still grinds on; but then 





lis itself it grinds and wears away.— Luther. 
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should be revealed to the youn 


grandeur of 


Scriptures — reiterated by all 
thought on the subject. 
tender hearts and untried feet to overeome 
the unavoidable temptations of life rather 
than store their minds with traditional his- 


bread and we give*them stones? 
has its injuries to be furgiven, temptations to 

















Golden Rule and the Beatitudes ? 
do not undervalue the truths contained in the 
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An Address to the Teachers in First day Schools, 


read at a Bucks County First-day School 
Union. 


The teachers in our First day Schools prob- 


ably have all experienced how much more 


important life is than death,, how much 









grander and more solemn. thegpresent hour 
and duty than the dim uncerf@in Past in 
which we did not participate, org@he shadowy 
Future, whose veil we -canngg@ift. I am 
anxious that our individu x periences 


inds under 
our charge, that we may stde them with 
practical moral instruction ; teach them their 
individual responsibility and power — the 
self-control and _ self-sacrifice, 
rather than a mechanical preparation for a 
possible death and a distant Heaven. ‘‘ The 
kingdom of Heaven is ‘within you,” say, the 
who have 
Let us brace these 


toric lore. Shall they come to us asking for 


Childhood 


be resisted, passions to be overcome, just as 


great in proportion to their strength as are 
those of maturer years. 


How can we tell 
what feelings may agitate the hearts of some 


of the class as they draw around their teacher 
for instruction and comfort, yearning for the 
solution of the little mysteries of their life, 
perhaps burning with a bitter sense of in- 
justice ? 
hungry eyes and tell them of the destruction 
of the world—the journey of the Israelites— 


Shall we look into their eager, 


the genealogy of Abraham, or the turning of 
water into wine? My friends, is it not cruelly 
unwise? Do they need anything but the 
I trust I 


Ancient Book ; but I consider them like the 


gold found in California—so scattered, so 
covered over with the layers of centuries, 
that a chilo’s eye and hand can hardly extri- 
cate the golden ore. 


Therefore I would lead 
them to regions nearer home where truth, love 
and justice are more easily seen. Teach them 
to read their own hearts—to love their com- 
panions—to fear the punishment of their 
conscience ; teach them that “ Religion is con- 
duct, and conduct is three-fourths of our life.” 
Remember to instil our fundamental princi- 
ple, that inspiration exists now as freely as it 
did 2,000 years ago, and that if they try to 
make their lives sublime, paths will be re- 
vealed to them, and it may be said of any of 
them, as of our beloved Charles Sumner— 


‘‘ That never yet to Hebrew seer 
A clearer voice of duty came.” 





‘day by day, they can make their lives 
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The simpler we can make religion for child-| of human life which we call society. It is 
ren, the more we can make it a thing of the | the spiritual cement dropped into all crevices 


present, the more impressive it will be, and 
the more likely to bear fruit. Let us not 
turn their heads backward, but open their 
eyes to the revelations of God’s love and 
ower in leafmand bird, in water, air and sky; 
in the ins at their feet and the sweet per- 
fumes in thgwr walks. 


God ot far from those who see 
the pure spirit’s sight, 
But n@ar, and in the very reach 


Of tose who see aright.” 


Let us inculcate the idea that not on bended 
knees or in reading periodically in any one 
book, or in unfeeling routine of any kind, 
can children please their Heavenly Father; 
but by their daily acts, by the book they lend, 
the errand cheerfully performed, the cake that 
is shared, the little unknown sacrifices, the 
temper controlled and in hundreds of ways, 
** one 
grand sweet song.” Cc. S. W. 
Brisio?, 6 mo, 20, 1874. 

Gres do not always know their power. It 
is far greater than they think ; and, were they 
true and brave enough to exert it, they might 
almost in a generation revolutionize society 
about them. Exert your power for good upon 
the young men who are privileged to enjoy 
your society. Gentle and good, be also brave 
and true. Try to exhibit the ideal of a 
woman—a jure and good woman— whose life 
is mighty as well as beautiful in its maidenly 
dignity and attractive loveliness. Do not Jet 
it seem that dress and frivolity constitute your 
only thoughts; but let the ‘elevation of your 
character and the usefulness of your life lift 
up the man that walks by your side. Some 
of you are in intimate associations, which, 
under exchanged promises, look forward to a 
nearer and more enduring relation. In these 
hours do nothing to lower, but everything to 
refine and ennoble each other’s character.— 
Boston Transcript. 


ictinaaediliaiitia 
From the Independent. 


THE BENIGNANT SPIRIT. 


Scientists tell us that a confinent may grow 
upon a reef of coral. But how does the coral 
grow? Who would imagine that ten thou- 
sand gangs of tiny laborers, working in si- 
lence and out of sight, should build the foun- 
dations of forests and cornfields for the 
teeming millions, and of cities and harbors 
where the commerce of a world should ride 
at anchor? So it is with the pulsations 
of a benignant spirit in the hearts of men. 
Noiseless, unobtrusive, unapplauded, unap- 
preciated, it works beneath the surface; yet 
it builds that vast and complicated structure 





1 


| 





which makes eociety possible. Thus is created 
the solid world in which the gifted few, by 
their memorable exploits, make history. 

Some principles respecting the exercise of 
the benignant spirit we do well to remember, 
One is that no man lives who is absolutely 
insensible to even little tokens of kindness 
and of unkindness. Not the most rude and 
ignorant, not the most indurate and guilty, 
Even insane ferocity yields to a soft hand on 
the forehead and a woman’s voice in the ear, 
The churlish act you suffer yourself to do, be 
it ever so trivial ; the acrid feeling you ex- 
hibit, though but for a moment; the petulant 
word you drop hastily from your lips; the 
spiteful look you give in your temporary an- 
ger, reaches always some heart that feels it, 
Nor is it less effectual in giving pain because 
it may provoke its like in return. The worst 
of it is that it reproduces itself. Thus it swells 
a common stock of malevolence. Nothing else 
breeds so inordinately as a malign thought. 
On the other hand, we can never know how 
much we add to the great deep of human joy 
if we keep fresh and sweet and flowing our own 
little rivulet of fellow-feeling with ouc race, 
We may soothe thus a vast amount of silent 
suffering. We may relieve rankling suspi- 
cions of human nature. We may soften a 
great many flinty thoughts of God. We may 
reflect the light of heaven on many cheerless 
death beds. Our record in all this must be 
among the unwritten pages of our history; 
but not a solitary heart will come under our 
look even without being made happier and 
better. A benignant eye is a perpetual bene- 
diction. 

It is a vital matter, also, that a very large 
portion of mankind are by nature so consti 
tuted as to be specially dependent on the mi- 
nor benignities of life, either for their happi- 
nesss or for the best developments of their 
character. ‘ ‘ ° : 

So with children, you can make them mis- 
erable, and, therefore, wilful and depraved, 
by exposing them to the snarls of a crabbed 
temper. Religious faith nestles for a long 
time in the bosom of the filial instinct. At 
a very early age the natural trust of children 
in religion may rust away under the corrosion 
of parental selfishness. Look out for little 
skeptics in unhappy hofnes. Goethe says 
that at the age of seven years he had learned 
to doubt God’s existence. To a child’s faith 
father and mother are p'cturcs of God. What 
they are He is, to infantile thought. Trust 
in Him cannot long outlive trust in them. 

The benignant spirit should soften our 
treatment of certain innocent idiosyncrasies 
of men. We all have idiosyncracies which 
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are not amiable and yet are not vices. They | 

row out of gnarls in the grain of our structure, | 
of which for the most part we are unconscious. 
One man speaks when to you silence would 
be the golden gift. Another is silent when | 
to you it would be dishonor not to speak. | 
Another says the thing which you would think 
yourself foolish for saying. 


Why should we not indulge in other men 
their peculiarities of character and habit as 
heartily as we push for room to our own? 
They have as much right to their individual- 
ity as we have to ours. Who shall say that, to 
the next higher order of intelligence above us, 
theirs is not as respectable as ours? We must 
make way for all our individualities to play 
without jostling each other. We must inter- 
change good naturedly our oddities and quid- 
dities, consenting to laugh and be laughed at. 
We must draw ourselves within a more mod- 
est compass, and not scramble for all the play- 
ground, nor for the centre of it, nor for the 
shady corner of it, when other children have 
the same right to it that we have. 

Still more genially should a benign spirit 
mollify our judgment of the moral character 
of men. We call it charity, and are apt to 
take on secret airs of goodness, if we judge and 
speak kindly of our fellows. But what is 
this more than the very alphabet of human 
wisdom? Do not even publicans the same? 
Why should we move through the world 
always on the wings of distrust? This earth 
is not a city of lepers. We need only healthy 
souls ourselves to enable us to see and enjoy 
avast amount of moral health and beauty in 
the souls of our neighbors. Till we have 
evidence to the contrary, we are safe in pre 
suming a great deal on the strength of human 
virtue. That the world is not depopulated 
alter six thousand years of history is proof 
conclusive that a vast amount of that anti- 
septic must be circulating along its highways 
aud purifying its homes. Benignity does not 
stultify common sense by believing that black 
is white, but it does claim, aud justly, that 
sweeping denunciations of human nature are 

never true. They cannot be so outside of a 
world of retribution. This is a world of 
moral reprieve. No ran lives in it who has 
not something in him that deserves our trust. 
Though fallen, every soul has an open eye 
toward heaven, an open ear to heavenly 
voices. It may not be the love of God; it 
may not be anything which fits a man for 
God’s presence; but it is something of that 
which Jesus saw in the young man of great 
ssessions, and for which he loved him. 
herever we can find that, we find something 
that is worthy of our benignant judgment. 

We may safely trust anything that our Lord 






















has loved. Natural conscience, social affee- 
tions, humane sensibilities, the instinct of 
honor—these are priceless auxiliaries of 
Divine Grace. Such golden nuggets are in 
the toughest quartz of human character. A 
benign spirit will search long for them, even 
when it cannot hope to find the gem of divine 
purity.—Prof. Austin Phelps. 





In Patience Possress YE Your Souts.— 
The soul looses command of itself when it is 
impatient; whereas, when it submits, without 


a murmur, it possesses itself in peace, and . 


God is with it. To be impatient is to desire 
what we have not, and not to desire what we 
have. An impatient soul is a prey to passions 
unrestrained, either by reason or faith. What 
weakness, what delusion! When we acqui- 
esce in an evil, it is no longer such. hy 
make a real calamity of it by resistance? 
Peace does not dwell in outward things, but 
within thesoul. We may preserve it in the 
midst of the bitterest pain, if our will remains 
firm and submissive. Peace in this life springs 


from acquiescence even in disagreeable things, 


not in an exemption jrom suffering.—Fénélon. 





I sPAKE not unto your fathers, nor com- 
manded them in the day that I brought them 
out of the land of Egypt, concerning burnt 
offerings or sacrifices: But this thing com- 
manded I them, saying, obey my voice, and I 
will be your God, and ye shall be my people: 
and walk ye all the ways that I have com- 
manded you, that it may be well unto you.— 
Jer. vii, 22-23. 





os 
For Friends Intelligencer. 
HELENIUM HOOPESII.—( Gray.) 


In No. 16 of the “ Intelligencer” is given, 
over the signature of L. J. R., a beautiful 
tribute to the memory of our departed friend, 
Joshua Hoopes, in which, however, occurs an 
observation with reference to the above 
named plant requiring some correction. The 
seed of this plant was sent originally to me, 
in 1861, by Thomas Hoopes, Jr., from Pike’s 
Peak, where he obtained it, and under the 
auspicious care of S. Emlen Sharpless, of 
Westche-ter, fine specimens of plants were 
produced and came to maturity. Supposing 
it to be a Helenium, ard a new species, I sent 
specimens to Prof. Gray, proposing the spe- 
cific name referred to, in allusion to its dis- 
coverer. In his reply, by letter, he remarked, 
“The plant from Pike’s Peak is new to me, 
I believe, and although anomalous in having 
such large flowers for the head, it may well bea 
Helenium and take the name you propose.” 

For a description of this plant, see Proceed- 
ings of the Philadelphia Academy of Natural 
Sciences, published Third month, 1863, also 
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the late synopsis of the Flora of Colorado. | 
There was a plant found, I think, in Texas, 

by Buckley, which he regarded as a new 
genus, and named by him Hoopsea, in honor 
of Joshua Hoopes, whose indefatigable re- 
searches in the Botany of his native county 
well entitled him to such a compliment ; but 
a closer investigation by Prof. Gray deter- 
mined its true position under an old genus, 
so that according to botanical rule the name 
proposed by Buckley had to be rejected. 


HALLIDAY JACKSON, 
West Goshen, Pa., Sixth mo. 15, 1874. 


Ou, the anguish of that thought that we 
can never atone to our dead for the stinted 
affection we gave them, for the light answer 
we returned to their plaints or their pleadings. 
for the little reverence we showed to that 
sacred human soul that lived so close to us, 
and was the divinest thing God had given us 
to know. 
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PHILADELPHIA, SEVENTH MONTH 25, 1874. 


“Am I my Brotuer’s Keerer’—Socrau 
OBLIGaTIONS.—We have been somewhat pain- 
fully impressed with the thought that, in a 
measure we practically ignore our social du- 
ties, perhaps unconsciously, even when we are 
not derelict in the performance of those 
termed religious. But, as we write, we feel 
that we are not quite prepared to admit this 
implied distinction, believing that any ser- 
vice by which we can be helpful one to an- 
other, must be classed among our highest 
duties. 

The enquiry left on record, as made to Cain, 
** Where is Abel, thy brother?” was evasive. 
ly answered, doubtless because of a sense of 
wrong done to his brother, “Am I my broth- 
er’s keeper ?” 

In this case there had been a palpable 
wrong committed, eyen to the taking away of 
the natural life; but there are other wrongs 
perhaps equally great, though not equally 
cognizable—wrongs of omission. Did we 
fully recognize our social vbligations, we 
would much more often and much more fully 
acquaint ourselves with our brother’s con- 
dition and feelings, both spiritually and tem- 
porally. 

Such manifestation of brotherly interest 
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should especially be found in active exercise 
among ‘a people professing to receive the 
Scripture testimony, “ One is your Master, 
even Christ, and all ye are brethren.” And 
in no direction could such manifestation be 
turned more profitably, whether in view of 
individual or society advantage, than towards 
our young members, 

Perhaps we will be excused if we bring 
especially into view our young men who, 
owing to various circumstances, are often 
separated from their natural guardians, even 
early in life. Such should certainly have the 
benefit of Society care; and we fully believe 
an evidence of parental interest would be very 
preserving to many of these. 

There are many ways in which such in. 
terest can be shown, but none, perhaps, so 
easily available, and, at the same time, so 
seldom used, as the formation of small parlor 
reading-circles, to which those can have access 
who, from a variety of circumstances, are much 
debarred from such social enjoyments. These 
enjoyments would have a peculiar zest after 
the day’s confinement to a close working 
room, office or store; and by a judicious 
selection of reading matter, might Le made 
instructive as well as interesting. Those who 
are alone in our large cities would also be 
gladdened and encouraged, and perhaps often 
preserved from hurtful associations, by invi- 
tations to join these family circles. There 
are those who have thus offered the hospital- 
ities of their home at their evening meal to 
their young friends, appropriating one even- 
ing each week, amd the result has been mu- 
tually pleasant. 

We would encourage others to go and do 
likewise. This little aét of kindness may 
prove a seed sown on good ground, the yield 
of which may be an huidred fold. 


Since we have been dwelling under this 
concern, we have read with interest and ap: 
proval the proceedings of London Yearly 
Meeting, touching this matter. We make the 
following extract: 

W. White said that the subject of pastoral care 
needed the close attention of the Yearly Meeting. 
He would take no exception to the use of the word 
pastoral. He thought none of us desired any new 
offices to be instituted—rather the right fulfilment 
of those offices which now exist. He -had spoken 4 
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good deal to young men, and would say that if there 
was one complaint more than another which they 
prought, it was that they had often felt for them- 
selves the want of this spiritual oversight and pas- 
toral care. He hoped we might put their true 
spiritual meaning on the offices of Elder and Over. 
seer. The meaningof the word “Overseer” had 
been very much lost and altered, it had almost 
sunk to thatofa kind of policeman. The Overseers 
ought ‘o have a general oversight over our mem- 
bers. If we could bring the word back to the 
meaning which it had in past time, the Yearly 
Meeting would have done no small work in this re- 
spect. The very object of our associating together 
was mutual help. Each member had a responsi- 
bility regarding others which we could not shake 
off; each meeting had a responsibility in the pas- 
toral care and oversight of its members, and this 
care and oversight ought to be performed under 
suitable arrangement. He did not propose that our 
organization of officers should be changed, but that 
their functions should be properly fulfilled. 

J. Hodgkin referred to the fear some bad felt lest 
the words “‘ pastoral care” should give too official 
s look to this paragraph. He was, however, in- 
glined to think that it was pretty free from this ob- 
jection. Visits to our members on religious con- 
cern were much more abundant a few years back 
than now: they used to constitute, he thought, a 
better carrying out of pastoral care than was to be 
‘found in any other section of the Christian Charch. 
He felt, in looking at the subject in its comprehen- 
sive character, that where this concern of visiting 
families was laid upon ministers, it was the best 
kind of pastoral care to be found. But besides 
this, there was in and around our own homes a ser- 
tice of a somewhat different kind—one that did not 
so much imply a spiritual perception of the states of 
those visited, as did the former: he referred to the 
notice and visiting of Friends in our own neighbor- 
hood. This belonged more to the true functions of 
oversight—the nurture of the flock. There was a 
mther more continuous duty wanted in this Church 
than was generally found; for instead of throwing 
‘this duty of pastoral care upon a pastor, rector, or 
Binister, we throw it upon the overseers. So it 
behoved us to look what might be performed by 
| Meetings, committees, overseers, &c., that should 
msure this care. He had felt the preciousness of 
this service in some places, and the need of it in 
thers. Visits were especially required by the aged, 
the sick, and the infirm. He was prepared, in no 
Oficial sense, to accept the word pastoral care; bat 
ifit be found to tend towards anything approaching 
lo the one-man system, let it be done away with. 

Marriage Wallis thought it would he of great 
tenefit to have a concern for this care and oversight 

ming before our Monthly Meetings from time to 
me. He could hardly conceive of a more excel- 
lent thing than to have a meeting settling down to 
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consider the state of our young members, or the 
state of the attenders of our meetings. In a meet- 


-ing with a great number of attenders, as in bis own 


meeting, the attenders needed to be approached at 
different times and in different ways. They had 
found it most effectual to invite them in little social 
gatherings, six or eight at a time—turning the con- 
versation, if possible, on the prinbiples of uur re- 
ligious Society, and on the grounds of our belief. 
This seemed to him to exemplify what pastoral care 
was. If the Monthly Meetings were to take this 
question up continuously, they would largely add to 
the life of the meeting. 

H. Pease would like to be clearly understood that 
the arrangement for religious instruction did not 
include any arrangement for public religious teaching. 

I. Brown remarked it was singular how some 
words became narrowed up in their meaning, espec- 
ially religious and ecclesiastical words. This had 
been the case with the phrase, “ pastoral care.’’ 
It behoved us to see that pastoral care was no more 
neglected by us than by others, although we did 
not invest one man with the responsibility. He 
had sometimes looked about for a substitute for the 
term pastoral, but he could find none but» shepherd- 
ing, and this was no improvement. Then as re- 
gards arrangement: we had suffered loss by our 
fear, he might almost say our dread, of the word 
arrangement. We must have arrangement, whatever 
business we are about, be it religious, philanthropic, 
or secular. Then, again, by suffering ourselves 
to regard our economy too much as a democracy, 
we had gotharm. He did rejoice in the liberty 
and equality granted to all our members: he re- 
joiced that in this large meeting all, whatever be 
their age or position in the Church, had an equal 
right to express their'views. But, at the same time, 
this equality ought to exist, on the words of the 
apostle, ‘‘ One is your Master, even Christ, and all 
ye are brethren.” We take Christ for our Head; 
but we must not forget that He has given some 
apostles, some prophets, some teachers, &c., for the 
gocd of the Church. We were not to think that 
He would be our Lord without His appointing un- 
der-sbepherds to take care of the flock. This is 
His good will, and these appointments necessitate 
arrangements; therefore he did not feel uncomfort- 
able about the word. His own opinion was that 
we had not quite sufficient organization amongst us 
for the good of the Church. If we worked more to- 
gether, putting shoulder to shoulder, we should 
prosper more; and this could not be done without 
arrangement. We had individualized all our re- 
ligious exercises, and thrown it upon individual re- 
sponsibility. 





WE give place to an address read at a 
Bucks County First-day School Union. We 
recognize and have sympathy with the con- 
cern of the writer, but think that in the de- 
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sire to impress the necessity of improving the 
present, the value of the experience of the 
past is too much depreciated. A faithful dis- 
charge of daily duties is, no doubt, a: passport 
to the Kingdom of Peace; but is it not well 
also to bring into view the joys of the future, 
which we have every reason to believe are 
abundantly realized by those who work right- 
eousness, and love God with the whole heart. 





MARRIED. 


EVES—JOHN—At the residence of the bride’s 
mother, Hannah R. John, Millerville, Columbia Co , 
Pa., on the 23d of Fourth month, 1874, with the 
approbation of Fishing Creek Monthly Meeting, 


Chandlee R. Eves, son of George F. Eves, to Sarah 
E. John. 


+ ~<98r —— 
DIED. 

WRIGHT.—In River View, Kansas, Sixth month 
21st, 1874, Rachel Wright, in the 65th year of her 
age; a member of Hopewell Monthly Meeting, 
Virginia. 

THATCHER.—On the 26th of Sixth month, 1874, 
Lydia W., wife of Isaac Tiatcher, and daughter of 
the late Jesse Williams, in the 54th year of her age; 
4a member of Goshen Monthly Meeting. Her kind 
and amiable disposition endeared hertomany. She 
was guarded in her conversation, careful to let 
nothing fall from her lips that would wound the 
feelings of any one. Towards the erring she was 
charitable and forgiving, more ready to pity than to 
blame. The sick and afflicted claimed her deepest 


sympathy, and as long as her health permitted she 


was frequently engaged in administering to their 
comfort. 


WHITELOCK.—At her residence in Frankford, 
on the 4th of Sixth month, 1874, Mary Whitelock, 
aged 63 years; a member of Green Street Monthly 
Meeting. 


JONES.—On First-day the 12th instant, Samuel 
Jones, in the 85th year of his age; a member of 
Ridnor Monthly Meeting. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 

FROM OUR EUROPEAN CORRESPONDENT. 

IN THE NETHERLANDS. 
No. 7. 

The ancient city of Dort, the oldest and once 
the wealthiest commercial city in Holland, is 
next passed, and we wish for two or three hours 
to look upon some of the antiquities of this town 
which may in some sense be called the cradle 
of the Dutch Republic. In 1574 the first 
assembly of the Independent States of Hol- 
land was held here, and from this resulted 
the foundation of the Republic. It is also 
memorable as the place where the Protestant 
Synod was held, which determined the doc- 
trines to be taught, and the laws to be ob- 
served by the Dutch Reformed Church. But 
our little steamer only paused a minute at the 
wharf, and then in one hour more we were 


landed on the Boompjes (quays) at Rotter- 
dam. 
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The triangular city of canals looks quite 
pleasant in the evening light, and we have 
leisure to examine with admiring interest the 
handsome quay which derives its name from 
the fine avenue of trees with which it jg 
adorned. It extends for upwards of a mile 
along the Maas, and is a very attractive lo. 
cality. Great merchant ships engaged in the 
India trade lie along the wharves, and in the 
eanals, even, to the heart of the. city, and 
the scene is busy and picturesque in the ex. 
treme. One would expect that a city so ac. 
tively engaged in traffic would hardly find 
time to keep all things neat and tidy within 
her borders; but Rotterdam is kept thor. 
oughly swept and dusted, though notably de- 
void of ornament. 

The illustrious Erasmus was a citizen of 
Rotterdam, and his house, adorned by a 
small statue, is said to have borne this in- 
scription ‘“ Hac est parva domus, magnus 
qua natus Erasmus.” We readily found the 
house, which is now used as a tavern, and 
there was the little statue of the philosopher 
in a niche about half way up the front, but 
the inscription must have been effaced; and 
no wise words were to be read but the tavern 
sign in Dutch. An insignificant bronze statue 
of him stands in the Groote market, facing a 
marble statue of the king of Holland; but 
neither the size nor the beauty of the work 
do much honor to the city of Rotterdam, 

The unsubstantial nature of the soil on 
which this city is built, is indicated by the 
sinking of the foundation of many of the 
houses. The walls slanted outward towards 
the street, and the fifth and sixth stories over- 
hung the ground floor several feet, it would 
seem. But the style of building is ex- 
ceedingly substantial; the walls are thick 
and strong, and the beams are mighty, so 
the toppling houses do not fall, but only lean 
over and idly threaten the passer. 

Rotterdam is building a massive railroad 
bridge over the Maas, and continuing it on 
huge piers of stone across the whole city; 
but at present the piers alone are there, look- 
ing something like ruins of past greatness, 
instead of prophecies of future good. 

A troublesome and needless commissionaire 
insists on following us through the street, and 
gives a torrent of unasked ‘information in 
Dutch, which is not comprehensible. _We 
say, “no, no!” and wave him off, but still he 
comes—ugly and persistent. Here is the 
Church of St. Lawrence, and we enter its 
portals, waiving our unwelcome follower with 
energetic protest, but in he comes, jabbering 
his Dutch. Here we face our pursuer, and, 
by solemn and stern gesture, and by eart 
est appeal to the concierge, we were fr 
from him. 


The faithful guide book is help 
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I acensecnecnserommmamenesneseniadiasamnasimanennammnastsnaniisish 
qough in any such city as Rotterdam, and 
itisa real annoyance to travellers in these 
towns to have rudely-persistept guides seek to 
take possession of one. No such annoyance 
jg experienced in Paris, where the polite 
en d’ arme is always at hand to give informa- 
tion if it is needed, and one might stop and 
consult the guide book at every turning with- 
out being thus taken in tow. 

The pleasantest moment at Rotterdam is 
that in which we take our departure for 
Delft and the Hague. Again we take the 

‘ canal steamboat in preference to the swifter 
|milway train, and float calmly out  be- 
tween the shaded dykes into the soft, green 
meadows, once more. More wind-mills 
moving their wings gently in the sea breeze, 
more tranquil cows such as Paul Potter loved 
to paint, feeding by the still waters, more 
sft, rich-tinted cloud masses, and the after- 
poon passes all teo quickly. The steamboat 
touches the wharf at Delft, and we are landed 
inthis quiet city to proceed by rail to the 
Hague. We have just come from busy, com- 
mercial Rotterdam, and it is a strange con- 
trast to see here the spacious canals through 
the city quite unobstructed by traffic, and all 
evidences of activity wanting. The town is 
sadly memorable as the place where William 
the Silent was murdered in 1584. We have 
only time to walk to the railway station, get 
our trunks weighed, and then pr cure tickets 
othe Hague. It is the first railway ride we 
have taken in Holland, and we are interested 
to have this closer view of the vegetation 
which crowds every inch of che soil. Even 
the surface of the ditches is covered with an 
aquatic floating plant in bloom, and the yel- 
low ivies and crimson poppy, with myriads 
of flowering plants less familiar, give pleas- 
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len. This is one of the historic houses of 
the city, having been founded, in 1407, as a 
place of meeting for a brotherhood of archers. 
It is a delightful place of rest, having all the 
desirable features to be found in any hotel, 
and the quiet family feeling so often entirely 
wanting in the hostelry. 


It seems strange to be lodged in a mansion 
claiming to be three hundred years old, and 
‘to have been a place of banqueting for the 
princes, statesmen and warriors of a past age, 
and to look out from the broad windows of our 
apartments on a field of tournaments. Peace- 
ful enough is the field of mimic warfare now, 
shadowed by its lofty trees, and enlivened by 
the quiet enjoyment of the throngs of citizens 
who promenade its stately avenues. It is the 
birthday of the Queen of Holland, and a fes- 
tive occasion for the people, After dinner 
our entertainers advise a walk to the Bosch 
(wood), only five minutes’ distance, where 
there is to be an illumination throughout the 
evening, ending with a fine exhibition of fire- 
works. There is yet daylight, and we repair 
to the place of the proposed celebration. A 
long avenue of stately elms leads us to a wide 
green field, surrounded on all sides by the 
forest. This is called the Maliebaan, and is 
large enough to accommodate many thousands 
of spectators without any need of crowding. 
A pretty pavilion for the accommodation of the 
royal family, a larger one for the use of other 
spectators, and one for musicians, were pre- 
pared, and as we stood in the midst and spec- 
ulated on the probabilities of the evening, 
the lanterns in the Bosch began to gleam out 
and ths people to gather on the green. A 
number of houses of refreshment on one side 
of the Maliebaan dispensed cakes and wine 



























































ing diversity to the carpet of green. I know 
now where the Dutch painters learned such 
rich and soft tints in their pictures, and such 
exceeding minuteness in detail—it is the pe- 
culiarity of their Fatherland. The trip is 
interrupted by but one stoppage, that of 
Ryjswiyk, memorable as the place where 
e was concluded between England, 
rance, Holland, Germany and Spain, in 
1697. A few minutes more and we are in the 
easant capital of Holland, for centuries a 
vorite residence of the Dutch princes. 


Its Dutch name, ’S Gravenhage, means 
“the count’s enclosure, or hedge,” and this 


place was origina!ly only a hunting seat of 
Hence its name. Its 


the counts of Holland. 
broad, handsome streets, lofty, substantial 


houses, and spacious, imposing squares, re- 
mind us that we are again approaching the 
dwelling- place of a prince and his court. We 
choose our quarters in the centre of the hand- 
tome little city, at the Hotel du Vieux Doe- 





to those who desired, and furnished chairs 
and footstools to such as we, who required no 
other comfort at their hands. And now the 
multitude comes, and the marvel is that the 
small city of Hague can pour out so great a 
number, even to do honor to the good queen. 
There are many little tables id the green, un- 
der the lanterns, ani family parties take pos- 
session of them by turns, seeming to enjoy 
exceedingly the simple viands which are set 
before them. Entire decorum and temper- 
ance reigned as well as good humor, and as 
we were very near our hotel it seemed quite 
possible to remain among the cheery multitude 
through the evening, and so stand a chance 
of seeing the king and queen of this land of 
canals and dykes. 

At length the fireworks commence in front 
of the royal pavilion, but no royal people are 
there to enjoy the display. Plenty of ordinary 
mortals assembled, but we were quite disap- 
pointed in our adventure, inasmuch as these 
mysterious descendants of the historic house of 


eet 


wT 
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Orange came not, and we retired amid the 
multitude at the hotel. 
A visit to the States Generai of Holland, 


now holding its sessions at Hague, is one of 


the most interesting incidents of our sojourn. 
There are two houses in the Dutch Legisla- 
ture, corresponding to the English Commons 
and Lords; but the Commons alone were in 
session on the day of our visit. A noble- 
looking body of self-poised, dignified mn 
were debating in their native language, and 
a)l were attentive and courteous to one another. 


The order seemed perfect, and, although not | 


understanding anything spoken, it was a 
pleasure to observe, for a little time, these 
calm, broad-headed, intellectual sons of heroic 
sires, in council. It was a strange contrast 
to the stormy, impetuous French Assembly, 
and a most pleasivg one. During our stay a 
vote was taken by calling the roll, and, al- 
though there was wide awake attention and 


undoubted interest, the utmost calmness of 


INTELLIGENCE. 


regret that more of our young people of artistie 
tastes and tendencies cannot enjoy the priyi. 
lege of seeing these masterly delineations of 
every noble and ignoble emotion, and of eye 
form of beauty, real and ideal. Perhaps the 
days will come when our own country shal] 
gather masterpieces of art, the work of her 
own rons and daughters, as a perpetual feast th 
all people and all times. 

One bright morning we tcok a carriage 
drive to the Huis ten Bosch (house in the 
wood), a royal villa erected by the widow of 
Prince Frederic Henry of Orange in memo 
of her husband, the stadtholder of the Nether. 
lands during the thirty years’ war. It is now 
the special home of the Queen, while the 
King has a palace in the Hague. The beautiful 
apartments are adorned by ae of rich 
needle-work from the ladies of Holland, and 
the palace is not too vast nor too grand to 
look as if it were the home of sensible mortals 
intent upon living rationally. The chief 
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demeanor was maintained. Their hall of 
meeting was in the Binnenhof, an ancient 
series of governmental buildings, «enclosing a 
court-yard, and the time-worn chapel, gate- 
ways, towers and arches reminded us forcibly 
of the fierce scenes here enacted. Here was 
executed, on a scaffold in the court-yard, the 
noble-minded statesman, John van Oldenbar- 
neveld, in the early days of the Dutch repub- 
lic. He was a martyr to the cause of civil 
and religious liberty, having presumed to 
differ in opinion on certain points of faith 
frem his Calvinistic brethren, and having 
held political views offensive to Maurice of 
Nassau, the stadtholder. He favored perfect 
tolerance; but this just principle was not 
understood in his age, except by a few spe- 
cially enlightened minds, and Oldenbarneveld 
was condemned to death in 1619, in his sev- 
evty-second year, “for having conspired to 
dismember the States of the Netherlands, 
and greatly troubled God’s church.” 

Passing out of one cf the gates of theBinen- 
hof, over what was once a moat, but now a 
smooth pave, we approach the Mauritshuis, a 
public museum, open to all comers. Here is 
a fine collection of paintings of the Dutch, 
Spanish and Italian schools. some of which 
are of great excellence. Rembrandt's school 
of anatomy is certainly a wonderful work 
inasmuch as a lite size dead body cecupies the 
foreground of the picture, with which the 
dissector’s knife is busy, and yet the observer 
scarcely sees it, being so powerfully attracted 
by the noble face of the teacher who is ex- 
plaining the anatomy of the human arm toa 
group of interested listeners. As we look the 
living men rivet the attention of the gazer, 
not the livid corpse before them. 

Walking through these galleries I often 


attraction is the Orange saloon, an octagonal 
hall, adorned with scenes from the life of 
Prince Frederic Henry by artists of the 
Ruben’s school. The walls are about fifty 
feet high, and the whole surface is occupied 
with life-size paintings, some of which are 
very beautiful. 

A fine drive of two and a half or three 
miles northeast of Hague, between a triple row 
of stately trees, over a smoothly paved road, ; 
brings us to the little fishing town of Scher: 4 
eningen, sheltered from the sea by a lofty 
dune. We feel the sea breeze before we get 
sight of the stern billows of the North Sea 
as they come roaring in to the land. Mount- 
ing the dune, we are brought face to face with 
the familiar sea once more. It was a charming 
evening and we enjoyed a long walk on the 
smooth beach, and then on a paved pathway 
on the bank above. From this high bank of 
sand left by the billows we can see far out 
over the sea and count the ships as they sail 
alongin the dim distance against the sunset sky. 
The temptation is strong to take rest from our 
wanderings for many days, and forget every- 
thing but the eloquent voice of the ocean. 
There is evervrthing here to make a bathing 
place desirable, an excellent surf, perfectly 
smooth beach, fine promenades, plenty of 
company, the nicest hotel accommodation, 
and the beautiful city of Hague just in the 
background. But we decide to go onward. 
As we descend the dune, so precipitous on the 
seaward side, we mark the very gradual slope 
and are surprised to see the barren sa 
covered with a kind of coarse grass which 
will prevent its being any more the sport of 
the winds. This we are told has been planted 
here for this purpose, and would seem to be 
a wise precaution, as a strong north wind 
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— [ight almost overwhelm the little town by | look upon the article, as a whole, as product- 
istie J }yrling upon it this debris of the ages. ive of good. J. M. E. 
rivi- The return of the Prince of Orange to his| Phila., 7th mo. 15, 1874. 
Sof #pative land in 1813, on the overthrow of the 
very | Ponapartes, is commemorated by a substan- 
the $4jal monument of stone, marking the spot} Every man who has given any attention in 
hall J where he landed. past years to the subject of the troubles with 
her It seems strange that the extensive system | the Indians upon our western frontiers, must 
stt) [of canals does not make this country too| remember that in every instance where there 
moist to be healthful, but the robust, cheer- has been a general hostile demonstration on 
iage | fy] looking people are proof enough that the! the part of the savages, the cause of it was 
the Jair of their native land suits them well. The| traced ultimately to the treachery and bru- 
W of Jincessant labor required to keep their soft, tality of the whites. The presence of the Co- 
nory | miling meadows from degenerating into an | manches, Kiowas and Cheyennes upon the 


THE CAUSE OF INDIAN WARS. 





















ther- j gnsightly marsh, is bewildering. In many] war-path in the military departments of 
now J} «ses the whole surface of a field is only a| Texas and Missouri to-day, is,as usual, attrib- 
: the very few inches above the level of the water | utable to this kind of provocation. General 
tiful Jip the ditch that bounds it, and the ditch is| Pope, in the orders which are presented to 
‘rich the congenial home of myriads of water the public this morning, shows that certain 
and $ojants. The yellow pond lily (nuphar| white traders had established trading posts 
id to Badyena) and the fair and fragrant Nymphaea | among certain of the tribes in violation of 
rtals § ree both in luxuriant bloom with many other | the law, and not only had they invaded the 
chief § slants as showy, and it seemed to me that one territory of the Indians, but thev had sold 
zonal Fummer’s growth would: suffice to choke the | them liquor, cheated them, and afforded sup- 
fe of stagnant ditch. But the spade is ever doing | port and shelter to “ buffalo-hunters and ruf- 
F the Pits work, and the smooth, clean cut borders | fians” who persistently prey upon the sav- 
fifty [stest the care with which the agriculturist | ages. General Pope holds these whites com- 
upied J cherishes his dear hought lands. As the rail-| pletely responsible for the uprising of the 
1 are Pway train bears us swiftly from Hague to- | savages, and for the consequent murder of 

wards Leyden, we catch glimpses of the | the innocent white settler: upon the frontier ; 
three Plofty dunes which serve as a barrier against} and we have no doubt that his estimate is 
erow Mthe ever aggressive sea, and as we near| precisely correct. The Iudians, of course, 
road, evden, we find the sand has been wafted in | must be put down by force. When they are 
Scher: “land fur enough to make quite an extent cf| in a hostile position it is too Jate to attempt 
lofty Parid soil, such as the ocean has deposited on | any other course than that which aims at 
e get Jour own Atlantic shores. No space, however, | their suppression by the army. But it does 
h Sea Jissuffered to be unimproved, and in some lo-|seem as if justice will not be done unless 
fount- | ealities. I observed they were mixing the| these white ruffians who have caused all the 
ewith | black alluvial mud largely with the sand, and | trouble are taken and punished and their 
rming | thus, doubtless, correcting the defects of each. | trading posts broken up. We are aware that 
n the | The claim of the first Napoleon, that Holland | itis a very difficult, if not an impossible, thing 
thway belonged naturally to France, being only the | to police the vast territory in the West and 
nk of Pdeposit of French rivers, could not be urged | Southwest in such a manner that these vaga- 





r out Jagainst this silicious tribute of the waves. bonds and ruffians will be prevented from 
'y sail S. R. | conducting their unlawful traffic and marau- 
etsky, | 6th month 23, 1874. ding among the Indians. But there appears 
m our ——_— to be reason for believing that if a portion of 
every- For Friends’ Intelligencer. the energy that is manifested in subduing the 
ocean. JUSTICE TO THE INDIAN. Indians after hostilities begin should be dis- 
er Inasmuch as public feeling on important — ie — eee Pemeacigats 
rect) }wbjects is moulded and even controlled, to a} ™. mn & ee 
aty of :  s * the “ Press.” might avoid at least some of these terrible 
lation, Ji . tad a aiaeen ana sonia and costly demonstrations, the victims of 
— u tors of periodicals willing to go to the foun- which are unoffinding people. 

sail dation of these, instituting a rigid examina- tT eee aes 

Tel tion irrespective of the personal interest of PEACE. 

1 SOP! Ppublic officials, and with an eye to strict jus-| “A boy might have been seen playing by 
rr ch tice only. the sea shore near Penryn, watching the waves 
ea And, while the following editorial from the|as they came and went. He watched the 
a ted Philadelphia Evening Bulletin of the 14th|stately ships on the blue water, with their 
a be itst. may advocate a kind of retributive retali-| white sails fully spread, wondering what 


wal ttion that Friends cannot endorse, still we! countries they visited: and that fair-haired 


—— 
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boy longed to be a merchant, whose barks} 2s Pom whose barks 
mizht brave the mysteries of the main. And 
still the playful billows came and went, mur- 
muring in his ears the holy refrain, “ Live i in 
Peace.” We have a true incident to relate 
of such a thoughtful boy, whose name was 
Joseph Price. He had a gentle mother, 
who taught him to love his fellow-creatures, 
the birds and beasts, and every living 
thing; so that Joseph grew up to be the 
friend of the friendless, and the advocate 
of peace. In a lovely valley, amid groves, 
lawns, plantations and parks, where the timi] 
fawn gambols at its pleasure, and where the 
honeysuckle sheds its fragrance, at the head 
of one of those charming creeks with which 
the river Fal abounds, s: ands the Perran Iron 
Foundry, in the firm of which Joseph Price 
became a partner. At the close of the great 
war that followed the French Revolution, in 
1793, when Europe had been ablaze with 
“military glory” for upwards of twenty 
years, and privateering was rampant with 
almost all nations, a schooner belonging to 
Joseph Price, laden with i iron, was bound for 
the port of Falmouth. Now, Joseph would 
never allow any guns, or ot ther arms of de- 
fence, to be on board his ship, though he was 
sometimes ridiculed for his seemingly strange 
conduct. He was amember of the Society of 
Friends, and boldly declared he had no faith 
in fighting or in rude equipments for murder. 
It so happened, that Joseph’s vessel was 
taken by a French privateer; and when the 
hostile captain found that there were no 
arms of defence on board, he exclaimed, 
in French, to this effect, “Take back 
your vessel! Take back your vessel! and 
good speed to you. I would not be so mean 
as to capture an UNPROTECTED SHIP. ” This 
incident in the life of the Quaker merchant, 
proved to be the foundation of the PEacr 
Socrery. Joseph Price soon met a few friends 
in London, at the house of that great philan- 
thropist, W. Allen, in the year 1816, when 
they founded the humane and holy institu 
tion which is now so widely known and ap- 
preciated. Joseph Price continued to labor 
for the great cause which he was instrumental 
in establishing. One of his latest acts was 
to join a deputation to wait on the Earl of 
Aberdeen, the Prime Minister, with an appeal 
against the Crimean War—a war which 
those who promoted at the time, afterwards 
confessed to have been a great national blun- 
der. This was on the 16th day of December, 
1854, and on the 25th he died, at his resi- 
dence at Glynvellya Cottage, near Neath, 
aged 71 years.’’—Peace Pages for the Young. 


Ir is as easy to draw back a stone thrown 
with force from the hand, as to recall a word 
once spoken.— Menander. 


INTELLIGENCER. 


From the Christian Register. 
BEREAVEMENT. 


When our hearts are bowed and bleeding, 
Bruised beneath bereavemenv’s rod, 

Is there none to hear their pleading? 
Lives no loving, pitying God? 


Wuo awoke this mighty yearning 
Of maternal love below— 

That pure flame, forever burning, 
Now in rapture, now in woe? 


Shall not, then, the great Creator, 
He in whom we live and move, 

In His bo3om fee! still greater 
Yearnings of parental love? 


Hears He not—or hears unbeeding— 
Grief’s unutterable prayer ? 

Woe, all human help exceeding, 
Does He mock with empty air? 


One has taught us nota sparrow, 
Dropping io the wintry air 

Pierced by Death’s mysterious arrow, 
Falls without our Father’s care 


Fear not, then, faint not, nor falter; 
Child of God, O trust His grace 1 
Cling submissive to the altar! 
God looks down with pitying: face | 


God, who takes what He had given — 
Takes more glorious to restore ; 

Takes of earth to give of heaven— 
Takes to give forever more! 


Lift thine eyes, O sad and lonely ! 
Mourner, let thy tears be dry! 

Death is but the shadow only! 
Life the sun we see it by. 


N.iught from God the soul can sever; 
He is our immortal breath ! 
God is Life—Light—Love- forever, 
And in Him there is no death ! 
Sa 
Selected. 
SECRET PRAYER. 


I love to steal awhile away 
From every cumbering care, 

And spend the hours of setting day 
Ia humble, grateful prayer. 


I love to think on mercies past, 
And future good implore, 

And all my cares and sorrows cast 
On Hin whom! adore. 


I love by faith to take a view, 
Of bright er scenes i1 heaven; 

The prosp:ct doth my strength renew, 
While here by tempest driven. 


Thus when life’s toilsome day is o’er 
May its departing ray 

Be calm as this impressive hour, 
And lead to endless day. 


ee GG Ges 


‘¢ Man’s wisdom js to seek 
His strength in God alone ; 
And e’en angel would be weak, 
Who trusted in his own. 


Retreat beneath his wings 
And in His grace confide ; 

This more exalts the King of kings 
Than all your works beside.” 
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THE HERO OF NIAGARA, 


The following detailed account ofthe re- 
cent accident at Niagara, and the gallant res- 
cue of the victim, is given by the Buffalo 
Courier: William McCullough, a painter by 
trade, aged about sixty years, and a respected 
citizen of Niagara Falls, was engaged in 
painting the middle bridge which spans the 
torrent that rushes between the first and sec- 
ond of the Three Sister Islands. He occu- 

jed a position, with a companion, on a scaf 
fold which had been swung down on the lower 
side of the bridge. Approaching his fellow- 
workman he asked him for some putty, and, 
receiving the same, he stepped back just a lit- | 
tle too far, and in an instant was on his back | 
at the bottom of the torrent. The other 
workman, and George E. Curtis, who. wit- 
nessed the accident, and who were paralyzed | 
by what seemed to be the inevitable fate of 
McCullough, watched the disappearing form | 
till it was swept out of the more rapid cur- 
rent into a small eddy, from the midst 
of which rose arock. Against this rock, 
which is fairly submerged, McCullough was 
thrown, having been rolled over on his face 
just before reaching it, and, with the instinct | 
of-a drowning man, he clung to it. At the | 
rock the water is between four and five feet 
deep, and, although stunned by the fall, and | 
exhausted by the angry waters which had | 
yborne him about fifteen hundred feet in the | 
direction of a grave, he had strength 
enough remaining to enable him to climb the 
7 B, § Yock and to seat himself upon it. 

_ The plan of a rescue was not easy to solve, 
and the question of the power’of endurance 
remaining to the old man, was a serious one. 
Fortunately, Mr. Pettibone had informed the 

ople at the Cave of the Winds that a man 
had fallen from the bridge, and Thomas Con- 
roy, one of the guides, heard the remark. He 
knew he was the only man that could save 


y 
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above the rock on which sat McCullough. 
Cautiously, but with imperturbable coolness, 
he moved out in an oblique direction till he had 
reached a point beyond the line of the rock, 
the waters at every step threatening to sweep 
him out of sight. Carefully he picked his 
way, now in shallow water, and now in decp, 
and down with the angry tide he went till he 
reached the rock, and found awaiting his 
coming a man shivering, exhausted, and al- 
most incapable of utterance. 

He tied the rope about McCullouzh’s waist, 
took hold of it himself with his left hand sim 
ply, and both started for the shore. For a 


| hundred feet or so Conroy had not only to 


look out for himself, but for the enfeebled old 
man in his charge. It was hard work, but 
they made this distance without accident. 

The end was not yet, however, for as they 
entered the torrent which ran between the 
shore and the rock, both were swept off their 
feet, and buried in the mad waters. The men 
on shore pullea the rope as rapidly as was 
safe, and McCullough and his rescuer were 
dragged ashore. The paper mill whistle blew 
the hour of noon just as Conroy and McCul- 
lough reached the bank, and simultaneously 
with this, huzzas rent the air, and ecstacy 
usurped the place of dread anxiety. The 
crowd, wishing to testify promptly and sub- 
stantially to their appreciation of Conroy’s 
heroism, took up a collection for him, and 
about $200 were handed to him. 

W. McCullough’s condition was found to 
be quite serious, partial delirium having set 
in, but no fatal consequences are anticipated. 

The hero was born in Ottawa, Canada, 
twenty-five years of age, of Irish parentage, 
but spent his early boyhood in Montreal. For 
seven years he was a sailor along the New- 
foundland coast, and only about seven years 


| have elapsed since he first became a citizen 


of Niagara Falls. In the fall of 1872 he made 


McCullough. Some distance above the rock, | ap excursion with Professor Tyndall under 


he found awaiting use, a coil of rope about an 
inch in thickness, and passed it into the hands 
of about a dozen or fifteen men. He con- 

", sulted nobody—he asked no one’s advice; but, 
with as much coolness as if he were proceed- 

r ing to his dinner, he took one end of the rope in 
his left hand, told them to play it out to him, 
descended the bank, and proceeded into the 
river, only taking the precaution to divest 
himself of his boots. 

About forty feet from the shore, he discov: 
ered that the rocks over which he picked his 
way were too slippery in the strong current, 
and he returned. He sent to the Cave of the 
Winds for his felt shoes, and these. were 
brought to him with the utmost despatch. 


| the Falls, in a report of which the eminent 

| scientist showed his appreciation of Conroy’s 

eroic qualities. He is a quarter of an inch 
over six feet in height, and weighs now 209 
pounds, although his full avoirdupois is 220. 
He has a powerful frame, a quiet pair of eyes, 
brown hair, and sandy mustache. 

He has enormous strength and unfailing 
courage, and seems unwitting of the posses- 
sion of any great qualities of body, mind or 
heart, all of which are pre-eminently his. He 
has a wife and three children, of whom heis 
proud, and works hard as a guide at the Cave 
of the Winds for their maintenance.—Late 


aper. _—————-6 


Goop men are guided by reverence, not by 


These donned, he again started on his perilous | fear, and they avoid not that which is afflic- 
jowrs®, | journey, from a point about two hundred feet tive, but that which is dishonest. 
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FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


LOCAL INFORMATION. 
Santee AGency, 7th mo. 16th, 1874. 
Editors of Friends’ Intelligencer :— 


As some of our Eastern friends have been 
complaining of the excessive heat of the 


‘ weather, and as we are more apt to feel con- 
tent with our lot when we find others have | th 


been less favored, I thought a few notes in 
regard to what may be called “a heated 
term ” in this country, would be of interest. 
From the 18th of Sixth month to the 14th of 
Seventh month, a period of twenty-seven days, 
the mean temperature, as indicated by the 
thermometer at 2 P. M., was 96 degrees, and 
from the Ist to the 9:h of Seventh month, the 
mean was 101 degrees; the minimum height 
of the thermometer during all tais period, 
at the time indicated, was 80 degrees, 
and the maximum was 106 degrees ; 
while in the sun the same _ instrument 
rose to 118 degrees, and the temperature 
of plowed ground was 125 degrees. Thir- 
teen days of this period were accompanied by 
strong southerly winds, moving at the rate of 
thirty five to forty miles per hour, and no 
rain fell atany time therein. It is almost 
needless to add, that under these circum- 
stances vegetation has been very much in- 
jurel, and the wheat crop almost a fdtal 
failure. But the in ect world appeapq to 
flourish under this excessive heat; angewere 
it not for these high winds, which pret mted 
their descent, we should have witnetSed a 
large share of the devastation which has 
visited our less fortunate Northern neighbors 
by the migratory grasshoppers. G.S.T. ° 


_— 


PHILADELPHIA QUARTERLY MegetinG will be held 
Eighth mo. 4th at 10 A. M., in the Valley Meeting- 
house. Special arrangements bave been made to 
convey Friends on that day to Ellwood Thomas’ lane, 
about a quarter of a mile from the Meeting-house, 

Trains leave the Reading Depot, Thirteenth and 
Callowhill Streets at 7} o’clock, A. M.,on Third- 
day. 

eater of the Select Meeting will take the 
74 A. M., or-1 o’clock P. M. on Second-day from 
the same Depot, for Port Kennedy, where Friends 
will meet toem. 

The return train will leave for the city about 5 
o'clock, P. M., on Third-day afternoon. Tickets 
good both going and returaing oh Second and Third 
days will be issued at 65 cents the trip. 

Ask for Quarterly Meeting tickets. 


Western First-pay Scsaoot Union will meet at 
London Grove Meeting-house on Seventh-day, 25th 
inst., at 10 A: M. Tuos. F. Seat, Clerk. 


S nniennenanel 
FIRST-DAY SCHOOL APPOINTMENTS. 
7 mo. 26 Conference at 3 P. M., at Horsham. 
gs * 32 * close of meeting at Warminster. 
gs #9 ee = - Abington. 
Friends and friendly people of the respective 
neighborhoods are desired to attend. 


Loox humbly upon thy virtues; and 
though thou art rich in some, yet think thy. 
self poor and naked without that crowning 
grace which “ thinketh no evil.” 


ITEMS. 

Tue new postal law prescribes that on and after 
e first day of next year, all newspapers and peri. 
odical publications mailed from & known office of 
publication or pews office and addressed to regy. 
lar subscribers, postage shall be paid at the rate of 
two cents a pound for weeklies or oftener, three 
cents a pound for papers published less frequently 
than once a week. The paper to be weighed jp 
bulk and the postage to be paid at the office of mail. 
ing by stamp or otherwise as the Postmaster-Gen. 
eral may decide. That newsp pers, one copy to each 
actual subscriber residing ‘n the county where the 
same are printed and published shall go free through 
the mails; but the same sball not he delivered at 
letter carrier offices, or distributed by carriers up. 
less postage is paid thereon as by law provided. 

The Post-office Department has directed that the 
latter clause take effect immediately, therefore 
dailies as well as weeklies published in the county 
now go free. 

Eighth section of this law prescribes that one 
cent per two ounces or fraction thereof is now the 
legal rate of pos’age oo all third class matrer, and 
that the limit of weight on packages of samples and 
merchandise has been extended to four pounds, 

Under this section dry goods, boots and shoes, or 
anything under the rule can be sent by mail unlegs 
it weighs over four pounds, and unless it has some 
writing on it.. Any writing subjects it to letter 
postage. It isa violation of the postal lew to en- 
close circulars, handbills, advertisements. or any 
other such matter in the regular issue of 4 paper 
sent to subscribers and such inclosures subject the * 
entire package to letter rates, and the sender to a ‘ 
fine of five dollars. 

“A ToTaL eclip-e of the sun was observed by Mr. 
Stone, Enylish* Astronomer Royal, at the Cape of 
Good Hope, on the 16th of April last. The line of 
totality passed over the soutbern extremity of Africa, 
beginning at ‘ort Nol!oth on the west coast of Cape 
Colony, somewhere about 250 miles from Cape Town, 
and took a curved path, with the convexity turned 
toward the north, ending at sunset about half-way 
across. 

The day was especially favorable for observation, 
and the sky was entirely free from clouds. Mr. 
Stone states that the rose-culored flames extended 
very nearly around the moon although, of course, of 
unequal bights at different parts. The spectrum 
near the moon’s limb was carefullly examined in 
order to discover fresh lines, but none appeared, and 
hence there cannot be any medium capable of pro- 
ducing sensible absorption of light around the moon, 

At the instant of totalit:, the whole field appeared 
full of bright lines, all the p incipal Fr .unhofer 
lines being reversed. Mr. S one’s observations tend 
to confirm those of the eclipses of 1869, 1870, and 
1871, and their most imp :rtant portion is that re- 
ferring to the visibility of the Fraushofer lines in 
the spectrum of the coronal atmosphere, showing 
thereby that that reflects the light of the photos- 
phere.” —Scientific American. 

One hundred and forty-four ministers of the 
Church of England bad their names appended toa 
petition that was recently laid befure the House of 
Commons, asking for the opening of museums, li- 
braries and art galleries on Sabbath afternoons. 
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Y- MAPLEWOOD INSTITUTE | 
ng CONCORDVILLE, | 
DELAWARE CUUNTY, PENN. 
= [s situated on the Phila. & Baltimore Central R.R., 20 | 
miles west of Philadelphia. Both sexes are admitted. 
her It is ander the care of a Board of Trustees, members | 
oli of the Society of Friends. To our present corps of 
, of Teachers we have added two others, ripe in Scholar- 
ze. ship and exoerience. The English branches, the 
sof | Classics and the Sciences will be thoroughly taught. | 
re No efforts will be spared to give students a careful 
tly training. The Buildings ; have superior modern 
in arrangements. Small children will be provided 
ail. gith the comforts of a home. 
oh. Fall and Winter session will commence 9mo. | 
ach (September) 14. For Circular address, 
the JOSEPH SHORTLIDGE, 
‘= 4n. Principal. | 
at aa. | 
" - | (VHA 
a SWARTHMORE COLLEGE,  |( 
the SWARTHMORE, 
fore DELAWARE COUNTY, PENN. 
unty This Institution, under the care of Friends, and 
open to students of either sex, is situated om the | 
one West Chester and Philadelphia Railroad, ten miles 
the # fom Philadelphia. Full courses of study are pro- 
and §ridedin both the Classical and Scientific Depart- 
aud ments, for completing either of which the usual 
s are conferred. There is also connected | 
8,0r with the College a Preparatory School. Applicants 
nless Jofany age are admitted either to the College or the 
some {Preparatory School who bring testimonials of good 
etter tharacter from their last teachers, and pass the re- 
den- §quired preliminary examinations. The examinations 
any admission to the College or the Preparatory 
paper ool will be held on Third, Fourth and Fifth days, 
tthe “the lst, 2d and 2d of Ninth-month (September, ) 1874. 
to & ‘ }Tosecure places, the accomodations being limited, 
» Fapplications should be made as early as possible, 
’y Mr. . Jeither personally or by letter, to the President. For 
pe of =P Ostalogue and further particulars address 
rie EDWARD H. MAGILL, President. 
’ — - — —_ — aoe 
an SWITHIN C. SHORTLIDGE’S 
own 
uvd EOARDING SCHOOL, 
if-way YOUNG MEN AND BOYS. 
KENNETT SQUARE, PA. 
ration, Terms very Reasonable. 
. & SPECIAL PROVISION AND CARE FOR LITTLE BOYS 
ended PROF. J. M. HABEL, Pu. D. 
ree, of History, Modern Languages, Physiology and Astronomy, 
clrum DR. C. 8S. GAUNTT. 
red in Chemistry and Natural Philosophy. 
rd. and CHARLES F. COSTEN, 
f 'pto- Penmanship and English Branches. 
S. C. SHORTLIDGE, A. M., Parnerpat, 
moon. Instructor in Language, Mathematics and English. 
peared, J —_ 
nhofer 
set THE TAYLOR ACADEMY, 
dae (Formerly Taylor & Jackson’s Academy, ) 
jines in WILMINGTON, Del., 
vet JABOARDING & DAY SCHOOL 
FOR BOTH SEXES. 
ta Will re-open Ninth month 7th, 1874. 
ied ton For Circulars and further information, address 
louse of J. K. TAYLOR, Principal. 
ums, li- 


ns. 
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-\ have experience and furnish references. 





ERCILDOUN SEMINARY. 
FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


This Institution, which has a beautiful and healthy 
location in Chester Co., Pa., will commence its next 
session Ninth mo. 28th, 1874. Instruction thorough 
and practical. Lectures every week. Terms, $85 
per gession, of twenty weeks. For circulars and 
fall particulars, address the principal, 


RICHARD DARLINGTON, Jr., 
Ercildoun, Chester Co., Pa. 


MIAMI VALLEY INSTITUTE, 


Combining suitable physical industries, with a full, 
or partial College Course of instruction. For par- 
ticulars send for Catalogues. 


A. WRIGHT, Pres. 


7th mo. 11, 1874 Springboro, Warren Co., O. 


PPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE. 
A Boarding School for both sexes, under the 
| care of the Society of Friends. Fall term ($95.00,) 
begiris 9th-mo. 7th. Address, 
S. C. COLLINS, Principal, 
Chappaqua, New York. 


MOORESTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL 


will re-open Ninth month Ist, 1874. For circular 
apply to MARY S. LIPPINCOTT, Principal, Moores 
town Burlington Co, N. J. 


7 » Tth, 1874. 

{ ‘DS’ SEEKING AN EDUCATION FOR 
F 'r Daughters at cheaper rates than that 
affo. vy our high priced schools, can be accom- 
mods at Eaton Institute, Kennett Square, Chester, 
Co., P. Inquire for circular of 


EVAN T. SWAYNE, ; 
SALLIE W. SWAYNE. }?° spel. 
7 ae TEACHER FOR FRIENDS’ 
School, Salem, N. J., a female preferred, must 
Further 





particulars will be furnished by 
W. T. HILLARD. 


| a or GOOD STRONG BLA®K orGREEN 
TEA for $2.50. Call or send to William In- 
| gam’s Tea Warehouse, 112 South Second street, Phil- 
adelphia. Choice fresh Teas from 35 to 70 cents by 
the package. Extra Fine Young Hyson, Imperial 
and Gunpowder Teas from 60 cents to $1.30. Try 
them. Branch Store, 223 Pine street, Philad’a. 


| 








ONLY A PENNY A PICTURE, 


And all the Valuable Reading Matter thrown in. 

Such is the fact in regard to the Illustrated Annual 
of New York and Brooklyn Churches, now selling so 
rapidly. It contains 128 pages, and has a beautiful 
and attractive make-up, and sells at the extremely 
low price of FIFTY CENTS A COPY. Agents are 
making money selling it. Orders are coming in from 
all sections of the country for it. Sample copy, 
with all the necessary instructions and outfit for 
Big inducements 


| 





agents, sent on receipt of price. 
Address 


NELSON & PHILLIPS, 
508 Broadway, N.Y. 


to good workers. 
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GOOD NEWS for FRIENDS.| Now Type—Skilled Workmen 
JUST RECEIVED. \X_ Established over 3O Vears. 


Invoice of Cap Grenadine. C5 | BILL HEADINGS 
‘Invoice of Cap Grenadine. ‘CIRCULARS, 


also, 


Large White Cashmere Shawls. 
Large White Cashmere Shawls. 


ofa Sp bats cg ee 


Please send your orders at once. 
Please send your orders at once. 


JOHN H. STOKES, 


Save Fifty Dollars! 
THE NEW FLORENCE. 
PRICE, $20 below Any other First-Class 


Sewi Machine. 
VASE, 609 shove we _- & LARGE SALARY a month easily made with 
SAVED, $50 By buyiny the FLORENCE. 3 Stencil and Key Check outfits. Catal 


= 3} and Samples sent free. S. M. Spencer, 117 Han. | 
Every Machine warranted. i] over St., Boston. 
Special terms to Clubs and Dealers. 


proven 9a cecanes oe, | MUTUAL FIRE INS. C0, f 


Or 1123 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. ; Of Philadelphia, 


No. 701 ARCH STREET. 
A. KE. PARRY, — 


CALEB CLOTHIER Pi i ys 
612 SPRING GARDEN STREET, ALAN WOOD, Vice President. wet P 


would call the attention of Friends to a well selected THOMAS MATHER, Treas. 
stock of Spring Gloves, Hosiery, Silk and Cot-' T. ELLWOOD CHAPMAN, Sec’y 
; , . 


ton Blonde. Also, Book Muslin, for Caps ninsinsiienspealiiiasiesiiaiinslcinsaeahgd cob eased 5 esa ee 
_“~| MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES, — 


and Handkerchiefs. 8m 
 ‘QGARPETINGS. BY FRIENDS’ CEREMONY. 
ONE PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE. re Filled up, $8.00 


Window Shades, Oil Cloth, Mate, he, Invitations neatly prepared. 


BENJAMIN CREEN 701 ARCH STREET. 
s 
29p 823 33 North Gecond St.. Philada, | lyeow T. ELLWOOD CHAPMAN. 


8. F. BALDERSTON & SON, BENJAMIN STRATTAN, 
902 SPRING GARDEN STREET, CENERAE INSURANCE 


PHILADELPHIA, AND 
Always on hand a large variety of Paper Hangings 
and Window Shades. We have a very desirable REAL ESTATE AGENT AND BROKER 
Spring Shade Roller, which works without cords, NOTARY PUBLIC AND CONVEYANCER. | 
and is much approved. 
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Corner of Library Street. 
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Loans Neeotratep, Rents Coxtectep, &0., &6, 


- ENGRAVED FORMS _ Office, ODD FELLOWS BUILDING, 
MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES) oe Ae ee aw 


RICHMOND, IND. 
For persons marrying by FRIENDS’ CEREMONY, : 
whether members or not. Fine parchment, in neat Agents Read! One Canvasser made 
boxes. Blanks $4.00. Filled up $8.00. DAOsose in one week. Samples sent free @ 
JOHN COMLY, 144 N. Seventh St. all. Address W. H. Chidester, 267 Broadway, Y. Y. 





